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. 
THE OFFICE OF THE SCHOLAR-LIBRARIAN 


“The library is not merely a reservoir of printed words: it is also to 
a large extent the cloister of our modern civilization; it is the place 
where the more intellectually disciplined section of the community, espe- 
cially among its youth, is to study and brood and ponder and reshape 
the heritage of ideas and ideals which the science and literature of the 
past have handed down. Our libraries are still framed too much in the 
passive mood. It is time that we make them deliberately serve the feed- 
ers as well as those who desire merely to be fed. This is the office which 
can be performed only by the scholar-librarian ; no catalogue, announce- 
ments, posters, or exhibitions can take the place of men and women 
who in almost every act of their daily intercourse exhale the love of 
humanities.” 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL BALANCED LIBRARY IN A HIGH SCHOOL 
Ruth M. Lathrop, Librarian, West Allis High School 


The high school librarian—she of the 
varied and numerous responsibilities— 
reminds one of the juggler, who, appar- 
ently without effort, keeps perfectly bal- 
anced a silk hat, a ball, an apple, and a 
jack-knife. In the diversity of duties 
one is apt to put too much stress on a 
certain phase of the work and slight an- 
other equally important; or, to continue 
the simile, to drop the jack-knife and 
barely keep the apple and hat going. 
Perhaps the technical side is given too 
much prominence, so that our library is 
considered a place where fines are col- 
lected, and only two books “extracted” at 
a time. On the other hand, publicity 
may be over-emphasized to the detri- 
ment of business-like conduct of affairs. 
These two are inter-dependent, for per- 
sistent publicity cannot conceal a poorly 
managed library. 

As equipment plays such an important 
part in the librarians daily routine, we 
shall touch upon that phase first. With- 
out proper equipment the work drags, 
and too much time must be put on the 
administrative side. The library should 
have seating capacity for ten percent of 
the total school enrollment, with plenty 
of space for all necessary equipment. 
Twenty-five square feet per person is 
the recommendation of the A. L. A. 
Wall shelving is most advisable for a 
high school library, as it simplifies mat- 
ters of administration and discipline. 
Other necessary units consist of one or 
two dictionary stands, filing cases, book 
truck, an atlas stand, with the sliding 
shelves, newspaper and magazine racks, 
and, for large libraries, a charging desk. 
A sunken charging tray facilitates the 
librarian’s task; the rest of the desk 
arrangements may be planned accord- 
ing to individual needs. In case Read- 
er’s Guide is much used, it is well to have 
a small table especially for these vol- 
umes, flanked by a list of the bound and 
unbound periodicals to be found in the 
library. It will be helpful to have a 
similar list of the public library maga- 


zines. The catalogue case should be 
placed near the charging desk. Back of, 
or near the desk should be a sufficient 
number of shelves to contain the re- 
served books, which are charged out each 
period or for overnight; these have a 
way of becoming elusive unless under 
supervision. 

An indispensable feature of the li- 
brary is the workroom. This should con- 
tain shelves for storing new books in the 
various processes of preparation, as well 
as for books needing mending or rebind- 
ing. Each shelf is properly labelled for 
the benefit of the various workers. One 
or two work tables and a small desk for 
the librarian’s tools and the typewriter 
are found here. If this is also the 
store-room, the unbound magazines are 
filed by date, and cupboards for supplies 
should be provided. In the ideal library 
the work-room, store-room and office are 
separate rooms. If the librarian has no 
assistant, the partition between these 
rooms should be of glass, to aid in 
proper supervision. 

In every library some place should be 
provided for conferences. If space is 
limited, a table may be reserved in the 
work-room for this purpose. The stu- 
dents will appreciate having a place to 
confer undisturbed and _ undisturbing, 
and it will simplify the librarian’s dis- 
cipline problem. Some libraries have 
a class-room adjoining the reading-room, 
where the lessons in Library Instruction 
are given, with the proper equipment for 
slides, and other material. 

In regard to the question of help we 
may turn to Certain’s “Standard Li- 
brary Organization and Equipment,” 
which states that the librarian should 
have one trained assistant for every 
1,000 students enrolled. In smaller li- 
braries a part or full time assistant 
should be hired according to the number 
of pupils. In every case student help is 
available. They can relieve the libra- 
rian of much of the mechanical work, 
such as the preparation of books for 
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cataloging, labelling, shellacking, mend- 
ing, filing, etc., as well as aid in the 
charging and discharging of books. In 
fact, a regular library apprentice course 
is advisable, using the “Apprentice 
Course for Small Libraries as a guide. 
Credit toward graduation should be giv- 
en for this work. We hear much these 
days about vocational guidance. Why 
not spread the news of our own Profes- 
sion? Attractive posters for library re- 
cruiting may be obtained free of charge 
from the A. L. A. Talks given before 
various school groups will also encour- 
age the idea. Books on training for li- 
brarianship should be a part of every 
school library, and will be eagerly read 
by girls in search of a congenial profes- 
sion. 

It is logical that a well-balanced li- 
brary have a well-balanced collection of 
books. This will differ in various libra- 
ries, according to the curriculum and the 
practice of the school, but all classes 
should be well represented according to 
their use and demand, and the number 
of pupils concerned. An excellent check- 
list is the volume “Books for the High 
School Library,” issued by the A. L. A. 
A recent and valuable publication is 
Zaidee Brown’s “Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries.” This is planned 
to be helpful to both large and small 
school libraries. The danger in a high 
school library is that one department 
may feel freer to ask for books than 
others. The librarian, however, with her 
eye on the shelf-list, can help to remedy 
this situation. Of necessity, English 
and history need a greater variety as 
well as duplication of books than others, 
with science running a close third. Books 
for the reading-list should be well re- 
membered, as it is through this group 
we are trying to make our students 
book-lovers. Attractive and _ readable 
books will entice even a sluggish mind. 


A School library should aim to spend 
one dollar per pupil for books, a state- 
ment found in Certain’s Report, a copy 
of which ought to be in every library. 
It has a comforting and authoritative 
way of backing up our cherished ideals. 

A school library should also be 
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equipped with sufficient trade bibliog- 
raphy tools to enable the librarian to or- 
der books without spending hours 
searching for the imprint. The Book- 
list, the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and 
the Book Review Digest, or the Cumula- 
tive Book Index are excellent aids. The 
A. L. A. catalogs are indispensable, and 
if possible have some or all of the U. S. 
catalogs, especially if the latter are not 
available in the local public library. 

Supplementing the collection of books 
should be a well selected list of maga- 
zines. Walter’s “Periodicals for Small 
Libraries” is an excellent guide. In- 
cluded in the list should be one or two 
profesesional magazines for the libra- 
rian’s use,—such as Libraries, the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, and Library 
Journal, for these contain clever and 
practical ideas for all of us. 

Every school library should subscribe 
to at least two newspapers—one iocal 
and one city daily. If there is demand, 
and the necessary space, one of these 
may be kept on file for two to four 
weeks. 

The pamphlets are a boon to debaters 
especially, and are used extensively in 
social science as well. They are best ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject in a 
special filing case. Guide cards facili- 
tate their use by the pupils. 

Pictures are so frequently used in 
connection with class work nowadays, 
that a picture file is an important sup- 
plement to the library. Many excellent 
prints may be donated by appealing to 
the students. In some cases, back issues 
of the National Geographic, the Mentor 
and other well illustrated magazines are 
given. House-cleaning time will prove 
a propitious period to ask for these. 
Money to purchase prints may come 
from the fines fund. At this time the 
“American Printer” is selling for a nom- 
inal sum a set of 92 mounted pictures 
covering the entire period of American 
history. The picture collection may be 
mounted or not, according to the time 
and inclination of the librarian, but they 
are most easily used when filed alpha- 
betically by subject. A large envelope, 
supplied with each set of pictures 
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charged out, will aid in keeping them 
intact. 

If victrola records, lantern slides, and 
maps are kept in the library, special 
cases should be bought to contain them. 

The card catalogue in a school library 
has many analytics. The smaller the 
library, the more the books must be ana- 
lyzed. Cross references should be made 
in the catalogue to the collections of 
pamphlets, pictures, lantern slides, maps, 
magazines and victrola records to be 
found in the library. In addition to the 
catalogue, indexes such as Granger’s 
“Index to Poetry and Recitations” and 
Logasa’s “Index to One-act Plays” are 
of great value. 


A well-balanced library is not top- 
heavy with rules, nor tightly bound with 
red tape. A few rules of procedure, 
strictly enforced, are better than many 
which are never obeyed. Always keep 
uppermost the impression you want to 
give—that of encouraging, rather than 
restricting, reading. The charging sys- 
tem should be swift, simple, and flexible. 
A well-managed library is a well used 
library. In the technical sense, this 
means a respect for the rules,—that is, 
having the books properly charged, both 
reserved and unreserved, and returning 
them on time. It means, too, care in 
handling books, and also working quietly 
in the library at all times. Civie con- 
sciousness should be aroused to the ne- 
cessity of this, for the librarian, as well 
as the teacher, is training students for 
good citizenship. A _ well-used library 
means, in another sense, taking advan- 
tage of all its possibilities—a place, 
where, by our own magic, we turn 
“shieks” and gang-leaders into book-lov- 
ers. 

There are a number of ways by which 
we may come closer to this goal. Pub- 
licity is as much a part of the library 
as is the charging and discharging of 
books. Bulletin boards featuring at- 
tractive posters, book-jackets, pictures, 
or book-lists are indispensable as advance 
agents for Book-land. Every display 
should be accompanied by an appropri- 
ate group of books. These ought to be 
changed rather frequently, so that the 
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students will always be on the alert. If 
you are crowded for time at any particu- 
lar period, the English department, or 
for that matter, all departments, could 
make a project of this, alternating in 
taking charge of the bulletin board and 
its display. The art department is al- 
ways glad to help with the poster-mak- 
ing or design. This too, may be an ex- 
cellent opening for intriguing the inter- 
est of departments which have been in- 
different before. A keen rivalry is 
aroused among the classes to have the 
most attractive and popular bulletin 
board. In addition to this, the book- 
rest with the familiar query, “Have You 
Read This?” proves a valuable ally in 
advertising. Paine’s “Map of Good Sto- 
ries for Boys and Girls,’ Map of Ameri- 
ca’s Making,” Map of Adventures for 
Boys and Girls,” “Book-lovers’ Map of 
America” will be continually surrounded 
by a group of eager students. These 
maps may be used as a class assignment 
in English,—always productive of good 
results, 

Every library should be well labelled 
so that the most indifferent or shy stu- 
dent will not be handicapped in finding 
material. Shelf and case labels will 
save the time of both student and libra- 
rian, and it will be a help to have each 
section labelled as well. Two or three 
large printed posters,“How to Find a 
Book,” will be used more than we real- 
ize, while a similar poster on “How to 
Use the Card Catalogue” will be a boon 
to all concerned. Guide cards on how to 
use the catalog are also advisable, as 
well as alphabetic guides. We want to 
banish fear of the card catalog from the 
minds of the public. Filing cases should 
all be labelled as to their contents, to 
save the time of both librarian and pa- 
trons. These signs will convey a subtle 
message that you want your library 
known and used. 

Besides this second-hand advertising 
of books, the librarian is at all times a 
publicity agent, by virtue of her casual 
suggestions of interesting books, and by 
personally helping the students in their 
choice of reading. Once she earns the 
reputation for selecting good stories, the 
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students are hers to command. I think spent in preparing them for circulation, 


you will agree that there is nothing quite 
so inspiring as guiding an unsuspecting 
youth from trash to literature. That is 
why, too, that posters and book displays 
are so necessary,—for the followers of 
Diamond Dick or Elsie Dinsmore must 
never guess that they are being guided 
in another direction. 

Whenever a group of new books is re- 
ceived, their arrival should be proclaimed 
far and wide. The school paper is the 
first medium. If you have one or two 
particularly clever students in your ap- 
prentice class, let them manage the li- 
brary column under your supervision. 
The commercial department or a student 
typist can make for each department 
head, a list of new books of interest to 
them, with the understanding that he 
will spread the news to his colleagues. 
In some libraries, a book truck of new 
or little used volumes is taken to one of 
the English rooms. Each English 
teacher in turn discusses these with his 
classes, the books being available for use 
at the close of the day. This could be 
managed with departments other than 
English, for we need the cooperation of 
all departments in attaining our goal. 
Like every good merchant, we must keep 
our wares before the public. 

Library Instruction lessons furnish 
an excellent occasion to instill some of 
our pet ideas in the youth. The stu- 
dents must understand that this is only 
the means to an end; only through these 
lessons can they fully use and appreciate 
a library. Even here the art of sugges- 
tion can be applied. In your problems 
mention only the books you are espe- 
cially anxious for them to read. They 
take this bait almost without fail. 

We all realize the popularity of school 
exhibits, or “open house” these days, and 
here again is a chance for the library 
to gain friends. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for the patrons to see the inside 
as well as the outside workings of the 
library. Both students and adults who 
throng the exhibit will have more respect 
for books when they realize the time 


in mending, in keeping the records and 
the book collection in order, as well as 
all the supplementary aids. Have a 
book “hospital” with girls dressed like 
nurses administering “first aid to the in- 
jured.” Let the students make a chart 
of the steps necessary in preparing a 
book for the public. Have a table of 
“books come to life,”—that is, a display 
of various objects with the books from 
which the ideas were obtained—such as, 
boats, bird-houses, sewing, telescopes—a 
fascinating array. Wheeler’s “The Li- 
brary and the Community” is full of 
worth-while ideas for publicity. 

Book Week, of course affords a great 
stride toward our goal. An important 
feature is that of putting as many stu- 
dents and departments as possible to 
work on publicity. That should be con- 
sidered a school event and not merely a 
library affair. Gaining the cooperation 
of students and departments will result 
in more friends and readers for the li- 
brary and will relieve the librarian of 
the entire responsibility. The staff of 
the school publication is always glad of 
the suggestion to have a special Book 
Week number, with pertinent editorials, 
book reviews, library notes, and book 
lists. Voting for the favorite book is 
an event much enjoyed, and will often 
afford surprising results. The staff of 
the paper can take care of this phase 
also. A Book Week assembly, put on 
by the dramatic art department is al- 
ways a favorite with the students. If 
your school features movies, interest the 
manager in securing an appropriate film. 
There is no limit to the possibilities of 
this, our own week. 

Groups of alluring books at Christ- 
mas time will, by the power of sugges- 
tion, spread the idea of “books as gifts,” 
for if we want book-lovers, we must en- 
courage the starting of private libraries. 

In conclusion, a well-balanced library 
is conducted in a business-like manner 
as to the technical side, has the coopera- 
tion of the entire school in all its activ- 
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ities, is rich in attractive volumes, and 
never ceases the campaign for good 
reading. Its goal is to have the stu- 
dents realize with the poet: 
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“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 





WHAT CAN THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN DO TO INTEREST SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES IN THE VALUE AND NEEDS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY? 


Agnes King 


“Those of us who deal with boards of 
education know that we are likely to get 
what we want if we know what we want. 
The person who approaches the board of 
education with a definite program in 
mind, knowing exactly what he wants, 
with recommendations and reasons for 
it, is likely to get what he wants, and 
that is true of the community. Of course 
there may be local exceptions.” The 
service of the school library can never 
be greater than the ideals and vision 
held for it by its librarian, but an un- 
interested board or superintendent and 
faculty can limit to a great extent a 
librarian’s usefulness. “Unless the li- 
brary has equal classification with every 
other department, unless the librarian 
has full rank as head of a department 
and the library has the hearty coopera- 
tion and deepest respect of principal and 
faculty, handicaps for its fullest serv- 
ice will arise.’ What can the high 
school librarian do to interest school 
authorities in the value and needs of the 
school library? Much depends on the 
preliminary training and preparation of 
the high school librarian, her confidence 
in her own resources, and her ability to 
inspire confidence on the part of her co- 
workers. 

The average teacher or principal does 
not comprehend what library service 
really involves; how much work it im- 
plies. They think it is something that 
can be done on the side as relaxation 
after a day’s work at teaching. There 
is need for tactful enlightenment here. 
In the first place, the librarian should 
have professional standing. This is in- 
sured by proper training in her pro- 
fession. By a ruling of the Wisconsin 


State Department of Public Instruction, 
such training is required of anyone ac- 
cepting the position of teacher-librarian 
in accredited schools of the state. 

The teacher librarian must have, and 
be able to impart to others, breadth of 
knowledge in her own particular field. 
She must know how to administer a 
school library efficiently, how to budget 
her funds and expend them to the great- 
est advantage, and understand the value 
of publicity in directing the affairs of 
her library. She must anticipate the 
demands the various subjects in the cur- 
riculum will make upon her library and 
be prepared to build up her resources 
to supply them. 

The teacher librarian should be fa- 
miliar with modern methods of teaching, 
new tendencies and trends in education, 
and the best books and periodicals for 
reference material in these subjects. 
Also the leading textbooks in standard 
courses, as well as illustrative material, 
periodicals and exhibit collateral for 
bulletin board or publicity purposes. The 
attention of school authorities can be 
tactfully called to these resources and 
they are always pleased to know the 
librarian has anticipated their needs, 
printed slip calling the attention of the 
teacher to an especially good book or 
article in which she may be interested 
has been found helpful in some school 
libraries. Look forward and have sug- 
gestions ready when calls are made 
upon you. Half the battle is to be pre- 
pared beforehand. 

It is a good plan in the matter of book 
selection, for instance, to familiarize 
teachers and superintendents with the 
aids that librarians themselves find in- 
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dispensable. Otherwise they are likely 
to base their suggestions in book selec- 
tion on reviews from trade circulars, 
publishers’ catalogs, or undiscriminat- 
ing notices in magazines. At very little 
expense of time and trouble, the school 
faculty grow accustomed to using the 
Booklist, the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
and the various state-published aids, 
and the standard of book selection by 
the faculty is raised. They should also 
know the best encyclopedias, dictionaries 
and _ reference books in their particular 
field and be warned of the dangers of 
the subscription set. If the faculty help 
to a certain extent in selecting the books 
in the school library, their own knowledge 
of the library is broadened and they 
take a much greater interest in it than 
if all selection is left to the librarian. 

A definite, aggressive publicity pro- 
gram should be worked out and followed. 
To sell the idea of library service keep 
up a continuous campaign, not a few 
spasmodic efforts and then a slump. 
Have adequate bulletin board facilities, 
and vary posted material frequently. 
The restlessness of the adolescent re- 
quires new presentation of fresh ma- 
terial. Save book jackets, clip interest- 
ing articles about books, authors, events, 
library activities of other schools, and 
keep on hand exhibit material, much of 
which can be obtained free or at small 
cost from various commercial firms or 
chambers of commerce. There are vari- 
ous printed sources from which such 
lists may be built up. Watch advertise- 
ments in magazines for new ideas. Have 
one bulletin board for use of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Library News Notes in the school or 
local paper, book reviews that catch the 
eye, notices of interesting articles in 
current periodicals make useful publicity 
material. Notes may be written by the 
librarian or by responsible students. 
Local papers usually welcome such news. 

Reading Clubs are often organized 
and afford a profitable mode of contact 
between librarian and student body. 
The library hour, having for its object 
reading as an end in itself for recrea- 
tion or inspiration should have a defi- 
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nite place in the school curriculum. Al- 
though the library is often looked upon 
as the place where students may find 
books and lists of required reading and 
sources and references in working out 
their projects in various subjects in the 
curriculum, the reference service of a 
school library is not its highest service 
by any means. The library hour should 
be safeguarded against intrusion by 
other interests. This may seem revo- 
lutionary and the suggestion is thrown 
out to you as workers with school child- 
ren or teacher librarians to think over 
carefully and work out with due defer- 
ence to local conditions and traditions. 
Has the library a right to offer the high 
school student the chance to abandon 
himself occasionally to the pure joy of 
reading an interesting book or maga- 
zine? Or must he always have a definite 
assignment to be worked out in the 
school library before allowed to enter? 
A leading advocate of adult education 
courses conducted by the public library 
says, “Adult education should begin with 
the adolescent. The presence of even a 
small collection of good modern fiction 
or other interesting books in the high 
school library is of more importance than 
a much larger collection in the public 
library when it comes to shaping the 
reading tastes of the community.” 

Library instruction and practical ex- 
perience in the library should be a part 
of every progressive school curriculum. 
This instruction can be given with the 
cooperation of the various teachers and 
affords a very effective wedge for work- 
ing with the faculty and acquainting 
them with the resources of your library. 

The use of high school boys and girls 
as assistants has the advantage of help- 
ing the librarian get the viewpoint of 
the student body and its relation to the 
library. Student assistants should be 
selected carefully, and the position held 
up as an honorary one. Best results 
require that school credit be given, or a 
fixed money consideration be given stu- 
dent assistants. 

Business like administration makes for 
respect from other departments of your 
school. Do not ask for a mere lump 
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sum appropriation. Budget your needs 
carefully and have items carefully 
worked out, so much for magazines, so 
much for equipment, so much for refer- 
ence books, etc. In Wisconsin we ought 
to ask for a minimum of $1.00 per year 
per pupil for books and magazines. 
Think in big figures as financiers advise. 
If your library is to be worth while, it 
must be adequately supported. If your 
department does not get its rightful 
share of the annual budget, some more 
aggressive one will. Do not be overly 
diffident in asking for money. Remem- 
ber the old couplet, “The wheel that does 
the squeaking, is the wheel that gets 
the grease.” 

Measuring sticks and standards, such 
as the Standard Library Organization 
and Equipment for Secondary Schools of 
Different Sizes, by Mr. C. C. Certain, are 
very useful in grading and sizing up 
your library. These can be used as 
yardsticks for determining how much a 
school of a certain size ought to spend 
for service, assistants, equipment, books, 
maintenance. Such standards help the 
librarian to check up on herself and her 
library and give her something tangible 
to show her board or superintendent. 
Catalogs of furniture and equipment 
from firms specializing in school supplies, 
notes showing what other school libra- 
ries of similar size are accomplishing 
afford suggestions for building up your 
own library. 
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Finally, keep in touch with your state 
agencies, the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. From them you can 
obtain any material help or suggestions 
that they are able to offer. For instance, 
a questionnaire sent out from the office 
of the State Superintendent in regard to 
teaching the use of the school library in 
schools, received over 200 replies in the 
affirmative, showing that practically all 
accredited high schools in the state are 
giving such instruction for which stu- 
dents receive school credit. This can be 
used as a lever to introduce such in- 
struction in your own library, if it has 
not already been done. Under the aus- 
pices of the Supervisor of School Libra- 
ries various aids in Book Selection and 
School Library Organization and Man- 
agement have been compiled. These are 
free to any school library in the state. 
Wisconsin stands among the foremost 
of our states in its establishment of a 
school library system, with a supervisor 
of school libraries who keeps in touch 
personally with all school libraries in 
the state, and a law requiring a mini- 
mum amount of training for teacher 
librarians. Make the maximum use of 
these resources furnished by your own 
state, and make them accessible also 
to your high school faculty and super- 
intendent. 





LIBRARY DEVELOPMENTS IN WISCONSIN 1926 


The following very brief notes bring 
together some of the chief facts regard- 
ing 1926 developments in Wisconsin li- 
brary work. Complete reports are given 
regularly in the current issues of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Special 
attention may be directed to county li- 
brary progress (April and December) 
and to the several anniversary articles 
on the history of individual public li- 
braries. 

A county library conference, the first 
to be held in the state, met at Madison 


on March 27. To this conference were 
invited representatives of the twenty 
counties now appropriating public funds 
for library work. The conference was 
highly successful and may become an an- 
nual affair. 

At the annual meetings of county 
boards in November some real advance 
in count library support was noted. In 
several counties increased funds were 
appropriated—in most cases by unani- 
mous vote. 

The advisory committee of the Racine 
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County Library composed of 25 per- 
sons representing all types of county 
interests is an especially noteworthy 
project. 

New library buildings, or new and 
improved quarters in city buildings cr 
community halls, are noted in Boscobel, 
Gillett, Greenwood, Mauston, Oconto 
Falls, Seymour, Sharon, Spring Valley, 
Thorp, Withee. 

New branches are reported in Beloit, 
Green Bay, Madison, Manitowoc, Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin Rapids. 

Hospital library work was inaugur- 
ated in Racine, Oshkosh and Barron. 

The Public Library Certification Board 
during the year has granted certificates 
as follows: first grade 7, second grade 3, 
third grade 21, fourth grade 11, licenses 
11, and permit one. 

The American Library Association an- 
niversary year has been made the occa- 
sion for a number of historical reviews 
of individual libraries. Such articles 
have appeared in the Bulletin about 
Barron, Boscobel, Fond du Lac (fifty 
years), Galesville, Kilbourn, Ladysmith, 
Rice Lake and Tomah. 

The Library School celebrated the 
completion of twenty years. Professor 
John T. Frederick, editor of “The Mid- 
land,” was the May-day speaker. The 
school has been accredited by the Amer- 
ican Library Association Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. The members 
of the teaching staff were officially given 
University faculty titles by the Regents. 
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The Traveling Library Department 
completed the fiscal year with 161,861 
books sent out in response to 26,185 re- 
quests. This is an increase of 100% in 
only six years. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work has appointed a Committee on 
Libraries composed of both state work- 
ers and librarians of public libraries. 
The committee as one of its duties is 
preparing an amplified revision of the 
Better Cities Scoring Schedule based 
upon the experience of the first contest 
and the advice of the judge at that time. 

Some special articles in the Bulletin 
which might be noted here are: 

“Why Not? A drama with a Pur- 
pose” (County libraries—January). 

“Rural Life ‘in American Fiction” 
(March). 

“Hidden Titles” (For boys and girls 
—June). 

“Rural Home Libraries in Wisconsin” 
(June). 

“Pat and the Fairy Shoes” (puppet 
play—July). 

The October issue gave a full report 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
meeting at Kenosha. 

Besides several new buildings, already 
noted elsewhere, the following special 
gifts may be listed here: 

Burlington—$1000 for book fund. 

Merrill and Wisconsin Rapids—$10- 
000 each from T. B. Scott, Jr. 

Whitewater—$5000 for book fund. 





COUNTY NEWS 


Brown County. The county circula- 
tion from Green Bay last year was 27,- 
851. The appropriation for 1927 is 
$3000, an increase of $400 over the 
amount for 1926. 

Chippewa County. The Stanley Re- 
publican recently carried the following 
editorial: “As time goes on the people 
of the farm homes in the County 
will have a greater appreciation of the 
opportunities afforded by free access to 
the wonderful stores of knowledge and 


entertainment which the library pro- 
vides. When that time comes, they will 
undoubtedly suggest to their represent- 
atives on the county board that the ef- 
ficiency of the library can be greatly in- 
creased with an appropriation for county 
work. There is no way in which a 
small amount of money can be made to 
do so much for the improvement and 
the happiness of the people as in pro- 
viding them with good books and peri- 
odicals, the best of current literature. 
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The people of the rural homes are read- 
ing more books, newspapers and maga- 
zines than they once did because their 
contact with the world through the auto- 
mobile and the radio has made it plain 
that the only difference between the 
people of the rural homes and those of 
other homes are those refinements of 
mind based on a knowledge of what is 
going on in the world. In other words, 
the man and woman of the world who 
can appear to advantage everywhere is 
the well informed man and woman. The 
library is an essential part of our edu- 
cational system, that part of it which 
assumes to keep men and women up to 
date after they have passed from school 
and college.” 

Kenosha County. By a vote of 5 to 4 
the proposition that library service be 
contracted for with the Kenosha library 
was defeated by the library board. An 
appropriation of $5,000 had been asked 
for which was to have been spent for 
books and service. Headquarters were 
to have been in the county Court House. 
“Reports from all parts of the county 
indicate that the people are anxious to 
secure library facilities. It is hard to 
estimate what would be the value of this 
service in the years to come. A good 
book is often an inspiration to start a 
youth on the path of greatness,” com- 
ments a Kenosha paper. 

La Crosse County. The county board 
in November raised the county library 
appropriation $300. The original appro- 
priation called for $2,500. 

At the December county library board 
meeting many new books were ordered, 
and a list of magazines selected for the 
coming year. 

Milwaukee County. More than 80 
library employees attended the second 
annual institute of Milwaukee County 
libraries on December 4 at the public 
library. Luncheon was served in the 
library club rooms. There was a dis- 
cussion by various librarians of out-ly- 
ing schools on how to enlarge the com- 
munity libraries. Miss Martha Dock- 
ery of the Aetna Park Schools spoke on 
the care of books. Among others who 
spoke were Miss Marie Mull of the Lake 
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School, Miss Julia Unke, Miss Agnes 
Golinski of the public library, E. C. 
Landt of the Hampton Road School, and 
Director S. A. McKillop, of the Library 
Extension Department. 

Oconto County. Out of the $1200 
budget for 1926, $938.50 was spent for 
books, and $261.50 for postage, express, 
and other expenses. The Oconto city 
library furnished service, space, light, 
and heat for the county service. 

Outagamie County. More than 500 
volumes have been circulated in the sev- 
eral months since its organization by the 
Outagamie County library located at 
Dale, Freedom, and Shiocton. The 
money appropriated for 1927 will be 
expended for books for use in the county. 
The city library of Appleton furnishes 
the service, headquarters and clerical 
work necessary to carry on the service. 

Portage County. An appropriation of 
$250 was made by the county board of 
supervisors to the Amherst Library for 
the purchase of new books and to de- 
fray the expense of transportation for 
the collections sent out into the county. 
This is an increase of $100 over the 
amount appropriated last year. 

Racine County. The present contract 
for county library service has been re- 
newed for two years giving an annual 
overhead fund of $2,000. and in addi- 
tion a quarterly payment on a service 
basis. 

The organization of the Advisory 
Committee has been the outstanding 
event in the year’s work. 

The county library advisory commit- 
tee has been granted permission to award 
the Patrons Reading Circle diplomas in 
the county. A moving picture, The 
Pony Express, a thrilling history tale 
of the old west in pre-Civil War days, 
was shown at the Agricultural School at 
Rochester during Children’s Book Week 
under the auspices of the County Li- 
brary. Book lists of suggestions for 
winter reading were distributed, and a 
fine display of children’s books of inter- 
est both to parents and children. 

Prizes for Racine County folk, offered 
through the auspices of the Racine 
County Library in connection with the 
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state reading circle board, are offered 
to patrons for books read on the Pat- 
ron’s Reading Circle list. A full page an- 
nouncement of this contest appeared in 
the Racine Journal-News for December 
15. Explanation of the contest, names 
of the committee, directions for choos- 
ing books from the titles printed, and a 
directory of all county stations where 
the books might be obtained appeared 
attractively on the sheet. Miss Marian 
R. Clark, County librarian, is respon- 
sible for the planning of this contest 
with the cooperation of the Advisory 
Committee of the County library. 

Mrs. Henningfeld, custodian of the 
Waterford Station, was unable to be on 
duty during November, undergoing 
treatment in St. Mary’s Hospital in Mil- 
waukee. 

Winnebago County. Of the $1500 ap- 
propriation by the county board for 
library service in the county in 1927, 
one-third will be used for the salary of 
a part-time county librarian, the re- 
mainder being used for purchasing 
books. Supervision of the work, hous- 
ing and clerical work will be furnished 
by the Oshkosh Public Library. Begin- 
ning January 1 collections of reading 
circle books and a general collection be- 
sides were available for every rural 
teacher who desired such service. In 
addition to this service to schools general 
stations will supply communities. 


The Idea Spreads 


Hawaii has county libraries made pos- 
sible by a law passed the same year as 
Wisconsin’s county library law, 1921. 
Under it it is possible to establish sep- 
arate county libraries or to contract 
with an existing library for service in 
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the county, the project to be financed by 
taxation. The librarian is required to 
hold a certificate of qualification. 

The counties of Hawaii, Maui, and 
Kauai now have libraries, and the county 
libraries have become an accepted and 
popular institution in the Islands. Some 
opposed them at first because they pre- 
ferred to borrow from the large library 
like the one in Honolulu, and they were 
afraid they could never get anything 
they wanted in the local library. They 
complain no more on that score for there 
are 125,132 volumes available in the 
three counties. 

Branches are usually located in the 
post office, plantation store or office, 
or in a community house, and special 
stations for the children in schools. 

No red tape is necessary when a school 
wishes to join the library. If it wants 
books, and those which they want are 
available, they are sent, except school 
text books which are not cared for by 
the county library. 


In Maui there are two reading rooms 
in unused church buildings. 
—From an article by Marion Morse, 


Librarian, Maui County Library, in 
California News Notes, July, 1926. 


In New York State 


Out of 1064 answers received from 
representative women living in country 
districts, 624 said they wanted to have 
more books available to read. 498 
women reported they had no book clubs, 
277 had, and 4 wished they might have 
such clubs. These answers were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Ruth Sawyer Durand 
who made a report on the results of the 
questionnaire at the 1926 meeting of the 
N. Y. Library Association meeting. 





INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


We have printed and will send to any subscriber the index for 1926 Bulletin. 
It has been sent to all Wisconsin libraries but will not be sent elsewhere except upon 


receipt of special request. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Anne Carroll Moore and Wisconsin 


It was in the mid-nineties—in the mid- 
dle of the “Mauve Decade” so finely 
etched by Thomas Beer as to give new 
values to the work of Louisa Alcott and 
Howard Pyle—that children came flock- 
ing to public libraries in such numbers 
as to get in the way of the grown ups. 

Something had to be done about it. 
Up to the nineties the majority of li- 
braries had been protected from this in- 
vasion by an age limit of twelve or four- 
teen years, “Selected Lists of Books for 
the Young,” and the tradition of a 
chilly reception. ... 

What to do with the children was a 
problem indeed in those library buildings 
of the eighties and early nineties which 
rose in their ;communities as archi- 
tectural monstrosities rather than hos- 
pitable homes of books for all ages and 
conditions to enjoy and use freely. 

One such library was given a pre- 
posterous green and white and gold ceil- 
ing at a cost which left no margin for 
service and upkeep. Every visitor to 
the town was expected to admire this 
ceiling, even when viewing it as I did 
through the veil of white mosquito net- 
ting which kept the flies from feasting 
upon it in summer time. Such libraries 
were born dead. Small wonder that the 
sight and thought of their futility 
chilled legislation and held back the 
modern library movement in more than 
one state. Elements of beauty and util- 
ity had not yet become fused by the 
magic touch of a new order of direct 
personal service, making a library come 
alive to anybody living anywhere. 

But the State of Wisconsin had lighted 
a fire and young students in library 
schools all at once became vividly con- 
scious of people hungry for books to 
whom books were inaccessible. 

Books were traveling out from a 
library to find their public and librarians 
were traveling also. Traveling libraries 
and a traveling librarian! The idea of 
it fascinated my imagination and gave 
the first touch of reality to an experi- 


mental study of library science. Vaguely 
I had expected to find myself eventually 
in a reference library helping people 
find the things they wanted to find in 
books. But now I know that I wanted 
to do something altogether different and 
personal. I wanted to set up traveling 
libraries. 

I cannot say that I was thrilled by 
what I saw and heard of library rela- 
tions with children and their books at 
this time. One heard so little of child- 
ren as children, of books as books. So 
much more of methods of counting child- 
ren or books, of paying fines as “debts 
of honor,” of discipline, of devices for 
getting “desirable books” read or for 
“keeping children off the street,” of 
theories concerning the moral effect of 
having certain books on the shelves. . . 

In a memorable drive through Belle 
Isle Park in a victoria, Mary Dousman 
of Milwaukee and I discovered that 
books read in boyhood still lived, sharp 
and clear, in the memories of Samuel 
Swett Green of Worcester and Senator 
Stout of Wisconsin. Boys and their 
books were of living interest to men like 
these. It accounted for what they were 
doing in the places where they lived 
before “Boys’ Week” was even thought 


We have traveled far and we have 
seen much and we have learned that a 
children’s library will grow only to the 
extent that it is informed by skilled ser- 
vice, a generous selection of good books, 
and imbued with the spirit of a spa- 
cious and timeless childhood. 

ANNE CARROLL MOORE, 
in The Bookman, July, 1926. 


Additional Reports from Children’s 
Book Week. 


Beloit. “In cooperation with the pub- 
lic schools we compiled a printed list of 
books which every child should own. 
This list was given to every child in the 
school through the ninth grade with in- 
struction that it was to be put in the 
hands of the parents. The chief result 
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which we have seen so far is that the 
children seem to use this list as a guide 
in their reading. 

At each Junior high school the li- 
brary, in cooperation with the Y. W. C. 
A., Girl Reserve, and Boy Scouts spon- 
sored a book pageant and contest. The 
results of this were surprising and very 
satisfactory. The girls and boys took 
part with enthusiasm and sense of re- 
sponsibility. The children of the audi- 
ence in the schools displayed a good 
knowledge of children’s books and their 
characters. All we can hope for is that 
the children will want to read those books 
which they have not read. 

Only the passage of time and the re- 
mainder of the year will tell us the 
benefits. It was well worth the work 
just working with the boys and girls and 
getting their enthusiastic reactions. The 
children, we feel, are more conscious of 
the library and its helpfulness, which we 
hope will continue throughout the year,” 
reports Mildred Hasse, children’s li- 
brarian, 

Fox Lake. The exhibit of children’s 
books supplemented by attractive edi- 
tions sent from the Traveling Library 
Department, and the lantern slides ex- 
hibited attracted about 150 people in 
celebration of Children’s Book Week. 

Ladysmith. The puppet play, “Pat 
and the Fairy Shoes,” used by the Lady- 
smith City and County library for 
Children’s Book Week celebration, 
reached many groups. There were three 
performances for school children, one 
for parents, and one request perform- 
ance from members of the County Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs. Thus it 
reached a wide circle of interests. These 
groups all appreciated being recognized 
by the library, and as groups they will 
make a return in cordial support for 
the library during the coming year. A 
special feature of the puppet play was 
that it offered a capital chance to be 
educational while entertaining, creating 
a real “curtain atmosphere” in which 
one could talk for a few minutes to the 
audience about children’s books. As a 
general observation, however, the libra- 
rian reports that such a play would have 
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more intensive results if worked up by 
the school children under the auspices of 
the library. 

Monroe. A definite result of the con- 
tinued celebration of Children’s Book 
Week is noted in the fact that parents 
and others give more thought to the 
books which they buy for gifts. The 
children arouse an interest at home in 
good books, and parents are coming 
more and more to the library for advice 
in purchasing books. There is also a 
greater sentiment for better books in the 
home, better texts, better types, and 
better illustrations. 

Platteville. Good Book Week was ob- 
served in an interesting and fitting way 
at the Platteville State normal School. 
Miss Bee A. Gardner, assisted by Miss 
Alice McGregor, made the week a happy 
one for the boys and girls of the train- 
ing school. Friday, November 12, was 
the red letter day. During the early 
part of the week each grade received an 
invitation to visit the library at a cer- 
tain time on Friday. The hours were so 
appointed that at no time during the 
day was the library crowded. When the 
children arrived they found those books 
on the tables which interest boys and 
girls most. The result of the visit was 
an added appreciation on the part of the 
children of the resources of the library. 
In consequence, they are coming much 
more frequently to the library than 
formerly. Pupils who had previously 
drawn books occasionally are now get- 
ting books regularly. 


Sequel a Disappointment 


Fledglings by L. A. Charskaye which 
attracted attention because of the popu- 
larity of Little Princess Nina fails to 
meet desirable standards. The trans- 
lation is stiff and unidiomatic and there 
are sensational episodes undesirable for 
impressionable children. 


Revision in Children’s Librarians List. 


In addition to the librarians listed in 
the November Bulletin the following 
should be added: 

Madison, Margaret Moss and Mrs. 
Alice Levenick, grade school librarians. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Records of Reference Service 


Whenever the average person thinks 
of the Library perhaps his first thought 
is of the Reference Department, so 
large and important is the volume of 
its service. During the year noteworthy 
increases were recorded in its personal 
service items. 28,803 reference ques- 
tions were answered. Of these, 18,279 
were readily answered and 5,524 were 
research in nature. No inquiry made, 
however, was considered too trivial for 
the department’s attention, nor any in- 
formation sought too hiden or obscure 
for research. There are 9,799 volumes 
in the reference collection. 21,196 read- 
ers used these during the year. Im- 
portant and discriminating additions 
were made during the year to the map 
collection, including many of the “pic- 
ture maps” which have been used ex- 
tensively. A series of Biblical maps 
recently purchased have proven to be in- 
valuable to Sunday School teachers and 
Bible students. 

—Readers’ Ink, September, 1926 


List of Library Exhibits 
Compiled by Johanna Klingholz, Librarian 

Flint High School, Flint, Michigan 

Blankets—Exhibits showing the manu- 
facturing of blankets from raw 
material. Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
R.. 1: 

Breakfast Food—An exhibit in bottles 
showing the raw materials and the 
finished products. Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Carborundum—Samples of carborundum. 
The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
Ne 2 

Cement—Exhibit showing the manufac- 
ture from the raw materials to the 
finished products. The Atlas Cement 
Co, 134 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Corn—Exhibit showing corn and _ its 
products. Corn Products Refining 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. 


Fountain Pen—Exhibit showing the pro- 
cess of making a fountain pen. L. E. 
Waterman Co., 129 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Glass—Exhibit of raw materials, sam- 
ples of glass. Illinois Glass Company, 
Alton, Illinois. 

Cast Aluminum Ware—Sample pieces of 
aluminum cooking utensils. Griswold 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ink—Raw materials which enter into 
making ink. The Carter Ink Com- 
pany, Adv. Dept., Cambridge 41, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pencils—Exhibit showing the process of 
the manufacture of pencils. Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Pens—Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of pens. R. Esterbrook Company, 
Camden, N. J. 

Petroleum—Samples of oil. Standard 
Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rayon—Sample skeins of Rayon silk. 
The Viscose Company, Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, 

Rubber—Exhibit from raw material to 
finished products. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Firestone Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. U. S. Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Soap—Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of soap from raw materials to finished 
product. The Palmolive Co., 42-60 
Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tapioca—School Exhibit No. 2 showing 
the process of making tapioca. Min- 
ute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 

Wool—Samples of wool and process of 
preparation to manufacture woolen 
cloth. Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. Woolen and 
rubber exhibit showing the raw and 
finished products. Mishawaka Rubber 
and Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Wanted: 


Second-hand Loan Desk for medium 
sized library. If you are considering the 
purchase of a new charging desk and 
want to realize something on your old 


te. 
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desk, correspond with Mrs. Ambrose 


Evans, Librarian, Laona, Wis. 


Good Books to Read 


(A list compiled for a group of young 
women who had been asking for the titles 
of some good books. M. K. R.) 


Interesting Lives 


Out of the Shadow, by Rose Cohen. 
Doran, $2.50. 

Pierre Curie, by Madame Curie. Mac- 
millan, $2.25. 

A son of the middle border, by Hamlin 
Garland. Harper, $2.50. 

Margaret Ethel Macdonald, by J. Ram- 
say Macdonald. Seltzer, ’32. 50. 

An American idyl, by Cornelia S. 
Parker. Atlantic, $1.75. 

An American in the making, by Marcus 
Ravage. Harper, $2.50. 

Modeling my life, by Janet Scudder. 
Harcourt, $3.50. 

The story of a pioneer, by Anna Howard 
Shaw. Harper, $2.50. 

Rebels and reformers, by Arthur and 
Dorothea Ponsonby. Holt, $1.60. 

Causes and their champions, by M. A. 
de Wolfe Howe. Little, $4. 


Other Countries 


My lady of the Chinese courtyard, by 
Elizabeth Cooper. Stokes, $3. 

Out of doors in the Holy Land, by Henry 
Van Dyke. Scribner, $2. 
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My brother’s face (India), by Dhan Go- 


pal Mukerji. Dutton, $3 
Poetry 
ia or by Sara Teasdale. Macmil- 
an, $1. 
Second April, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. Harper, $2 


Candles that burn, by Aline Kilmer. 
Doran, $1.25. 


Plays 


A doll’s house, by Henrik Ibsen. 
ton (Everymans Lib.) 80¢ 

Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw. Bren- 
tano’s, $2.25. 

Justice, by John Galsworthy, in Plays, 
Second series. Scribner, $2.50. 

A kiss for Cinderella, by J. M. Barrie. 
Scribner, $1. 


Six Modern Novels 


My Antonia, by Willa Cather. 
ton, $2.50. 

The Molt’ $2. twig, by Dorothy Canfield. 

t 

wre Chapdelaine, 
Maemillan, $2.50. 

Barren Ground, by 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

The time of man, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. Viking Press, $2 

The Emperor of Portugalia (dramatized 
for moving pictures with title “A 
tower of lies”), by Selma Lagerlof. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Dut- 


Hough- 


by Louis Hemon. 


Ellen Glasgow. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The weeks between Thanksgiving and 
the holiday vacation are always busy 
ones for the courses have advanced to 
the point of intensive study and discus- 
sion, and various problems assigned 
earlier in the year reach consummation. 
It is altogether one of the most interest- 
ing and worth while periods of the year. 
Three of the School’s resident lecturers 
met the class in connection with the 
courses in Book Selection and Adminis- 
tration. For the former Professor Ross 
of the Department of Sociology lectured 
at the time that books of travel were 
under consideration, on “The gleanings 
of a roving sociologist”, and Professor 
Colbert of the Department of Economics 


evaluated a selected list of books in eco- 
nomics when books in the 300’s were 
scheduled. 

A committee of the class arranged a 
travel exhibit in the foyer, which corre- 
lated both with travel and sociology and 
was as attractive as any special exhibit 
in a library or book store could hope to 
be. It made all who saw it not only 
eager to travel, but more to the point, to 
read and study the interesting books that 
were displayed in order to know about 
the countries featured. As the last 
problem before the holiday recess, the 
class indexed the Bulletin for 1926, fol- 
lowing the lesson in indexing. 

Following the custom of the School in 
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training for a profession that involves a 
public position, and as part of its course 
in general administration, Mrs. Charles 
F. Lamb, the parliamentarian of the 
Woman’s Club gave two lessons in par- 
liamentary procedure before the class or- 
ganized for the year. 

The class organized on December 6, 
and elected the following officers: 


President—Lois M. Ringo. 
Vice president—Harriet Love 
Secretary—Mary Scott 
Treasurer—Esther C. Grob. 


The holiday recess began on December 
17, and instruction is resumed on Janu- 
ary 4. 


Alumni Notes 


Anna A. Kosek, ’11, is temporarily with 
the Library Extension Division of the Illi- 


nois State library for some special cata- 
loging. 
Lillian E. Cook, ’12, Secretary of the 


North Dakota Library Commission, has is- 
sued the December number of “Library 
Notes,’ These notes are issued in mimeo- 
graphed form for distribution among the 
libraries of North Dakota, and admirably 
serve their purpose. 

Ottilie L. Liedloff, ’12, died in the summer. 
Miss Liedloff had been an invalid for several 
years, but there had always been the hope 
that she would ultimately recover and re- 
sume her work. The School makes this 
“final reference” for Miss Liedloff with deep 
regret. 

Marion Humble, ’13, was married on De- 
cember 14 to Jon O. Brubaker. Miss Humble 
is the executive secretary of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. Mr. Bru- 
baker is an artist, the painter of the poster 
—‘After all, there is nothing like a good 
book”, so extensively used during Children’s 
Book Week both in 1925 and 1926. The 
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Publishers’ Weekly for Dec. 18, 1926, Pp. 
2271, gives an account of the work of each. 

Mrs. Geogria Lutkemeyer Shakespeare, 
714, is on the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. Her husband who is an army 
officer was transferred during the summer 
from Kelly Field in Texas, to Detroit, and 
Mrs. Shakespeare was immediately secured 
for a branch position by the library. 

July A. Harrington, ’19, sailed in Decem- 
ber for a winter trip on the continent. 

Ruth A. Longden, ’21, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Library, Watertown, 
South Dakota, and assumes her duties the 
first of the new year. Miss Longden was 
librarian of the University Library, Soo- 
chow, China, since her graduation until her 
recent return. 

Phyllis C. Knowles, ’22, was married on 
December 2 to J. Byron Blood of New York 
City. They are living at 1968 Bronxdale 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Mrs. Blood was an 
assistant in the Traveling Library depart- 
ment of the British Columbia Library Com- 
mission before her marriage. She writes 
that the trip through the Panama Canal en 
route to New York was thrilling, especially 
as it recalled the Panama Canal problem, now 
a link between old and new graduates of 
the School. 


Summer Session 
Celia Hauck, a student in the session of 
1924 is registered in the University for the 
academic year. 


W. L. S. Alumni Association 


Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, Librarian 
of the La Crosse, Wisconsin Public Li- 
brary, has been elected by the Executive 
Board as President of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School Alumni Association to fill 
the vacancy made by Miss Reynolds’ 
resignation, 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. During the month of Octo- 
ber 1,444 books were circulated. The 
greatest number of books circulated in 
one day was 74, 

All children below the seventh grade 
are excluded from the library after 5:30 
P. M., thus giving the adults the benefit 





of the room and better service in the 
evenings. The use of the library is grad- 
ually increasing. 100 volumes have been 
recently borrowed from the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. 

Antigo. An interesting travel exhibit 
of twenty specimens showing how prints 
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are made was displayed in the reading 
room of the library during the month of 
November. It was loaned by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The circulation for the month of 
November was 8,611, a gain of 1,806 
over the same month last year. 

The library was closed the Monday 
and Tuesday following Christmas to give 
an opportunity for cleaning and redecor- 
ating the walls. 

Miss Irma Wunderlich was recently 
appointed second assistant, beginning 
her work December first. 

Children’s Book Week was observed by 
a book essay contest on “The book I like 
best and why,” the pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades par- 
ticipating. The schools cooperated with 
the library in that the children wrote 
their essays as a part of their regular 
school work. A selection of the best 
papers was made by the teachers and 
submitted to the judges at the library. 
A book prize was given to the pupil writ- 
ing the best essay in each grade. 

Appleton, Lawrence College. A_ gift 
of $10,000 to purchase books for the li- 
brary of the college, given by a group of 
trustees, who asked that their names be 
withheld, has been announced by Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston. The money has 
been given with no other stipulation but 
that the books be purchased during the 
present year at the discretion of the 
faculty. 

Ashland. The appropriation asked for 
from the council by the library board 
was $5,068.15. The council voted an ap- 
propriation of $5,000. The budget for 
the year allows $2,940 for salaries. The 
total budget for the year will approxi- 
mate $10,000. 

The library committee of the Monday 
Club gave its annual Christmas dance 
for the benefit of the library on Decem- 
ber 25. 


Beloit. The rush of youngsters after 


school is out, books taken out so fast 
that the librarian has scarcely time to 
see whom she is serving—this tells the 
popularity of the East Side Branch, 
established in the front portion of the 
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Prairie Avenue shoe shop last April. 
There are 1,000 volumes in the branch. 
This group is supplemented from time 
to time by additions from the central 
library. A central system of registra- 
tion is used, thus preventing the dupli- 
cation of registration. The front win- 
dows of the shop are used by the librar- 
ians for display purposes. 

A convenience appreciated by east 
side residents is the privilege of ordering 
books from the main library through the 
branch. This gives access to the main 
shelves without a trip across the city. 

Brodhead. Another attractive book 
mark issued by the library has been re- 
ceived by the Bulletin. This slip carries 
some comments of William Allen White’s 
on libraries: “If America continues to 
grow, the minds of her people must 
grow, and the schools alone cannot sat- 
isfy this need for continuing the intel- 
lectual growth of American citizens.” 

Burlington. During the first six 
months in the new quarters the circula- 
tion has increased steadily, particularly 
the non-fiction. For the first eleven 
months of 1926 the non-fiction circula- 
tion was 3,492, whereas the total non- 
fiction circulation for the year 1925 was 
1,761. 

Colfax. The crowded condition of the 
library has been greatly relieved by the 
opening of the former rest room into a 
library proper, with new shelves added. 
The floors have been revarnished, giving 
an appearance of freshness to the room, 
enhanced by green window boxes, green 
vines and baskets of evergreens. 

A food sale in November netted about 
$30 in spite of a very rainy day. Story 
hours were inaugurated after Christmas. 
The library displayed posters showing 
the growth of the library work during 
the 50 years of the American Library 
Association. 

Cumberland. The book for radio 
fans, “You’re on the air” was secured 
by the library before the author broad- 
casted the World Series last fall. 

The library board has decided that 
children shall be dismissed from the li- 
brary at the 8 o’clock curfew, and high 
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school students are urged to do their 
reference work before 5:30 as much as 
possible in order that the reading room 
in the evening may be used more defin- 
itely for older people who are not at 
liberty to come in the afternoons. People 
who are employed in the stores and of- 
fices through the day will be welcome to 
use the library in the evening where 
they will find a quiet place for reading. 
The board is considering following the 
example of Rice Lake and excluding the 
children below the 7th grade after 6 
o’clock P. M. 

A large order of books from the 
Traveling Library Department has been 
received to supplement the shelves for 
the winter reading. 

Delavan. An exhibit of early Ameri- 
can art and crafts was held in the li- 
brary on Friday, November 19. The ex- 
hibit included woven goods, quilts, 
shawls, laces, old silver, china, pewter, 
copper, brass and jewelry. The exhibit 
was held under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Club. 

Fond du Lac. A large audience at- 
tended the program in observance of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Fond du Lac library. An account of the 
50 years’ history of the library appeared 
in the Bulletin for July, 1926, Speakers 
on the program represented all the in- 
terests of the community. These speak- 
ers offered enthusiastic tribute to the 
library service to their various groups. 
The program included also reminiscenses 
by Miss Waters, Mrs. Waldo Sweet, and 
Mr. L. A. Williams. Miss Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine, representing the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, spoke of her 
first visit to the library, of her knowl- 
edge of the reorganization of the work, 
and congratulated the city on its present 
facilities for book service. An exhibit of 
the oldest books in the library, together 
with the new books, was displayed in the 
auditorium, and primitive methods of 
manufacturing books were compared 
with modern methods used since the li- 
brary was founded. 


The library circulated over 200,000 
volumes during 1926, which is a remark- 
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able record. The appropriation for 1927 
is $24,000, $1 per capita. 

Ft. Atkinson. The well prepared bud- 
get presented by the library board to 
the city council was unanimously voted 
for by the council. 

The board is considering an additional 
wing to the library to provide more gen- 
erous shelving and space for readers. 
The library offers the community a 
choice selection of worth while books 
covering popular and special topics, and 
including a variety of material from 
special farmers’ bulletins to elaborate 
volumes. The weekly notes carry newsy 
comments on the library’s volumes. 

Green Bay. 1,132 volumes were dis- 
tributed through the library and its 
agencies in the city on one day, Novem- 
ber 29. The service through the branches 
is steadily increasing, as_ indicated 
by the fact that 91 new borrower cards 
were issued from one branch during 
November. From this same branch 3,357 
books were drawn in November, com- 
pared with 1,826 for the same month of 
1925. 

Kaukauna. The record day of the fall 
was November 13 when 256 books were 
circulated from the library. The inter- 
est in the story hours has also been in- 
creased through talks at the schools 
given by Miss Metter, assistant in the 
library. 

Laona. Mr. Lew Sarett, who now 
makes his home in Laona, gave the li- 
brary twenty-eight books. They are 
books on public speaking, poetry, bio- 
graphy, and United States history. 

The library has purchased a new Un- 
derwood typewriter. The use of the li- 
brary has grown to such an extent that 
the library board has found it necessary 
to add a new table to the reference room, 
and to buy a new charging desk. 

The Laona Woman’s Club presented 
the Library with two pictures for the 
reference room. 

Each month the library sends out lists 
of books to parents. The lists are given 
to school children to take home to their 
parents. The December list was “Good 
Books for Christmas Gifts”. 
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There are 1200 people in the township 
of Loana, the Laona school and public 
library contains 4,000 volumes and the 
1925 circulation reached 17,721 volumes. 

The library sends books and magazines 
to camps, and has a small library at the 
Ovitz hospital. 

A story hour is held during the winter 
months. The eighth and ninth grades 
are given instruction in the use of the 
library each week, and talks on books 
and use of the library are given in each 
grade once a month. 


Lodi. A new collection of reading 
circle books has been made available 
through the $75 appropriated for the 
purpose by the Woman’s Club at the 
recommendation of the library board. A 
complete list of excellent new titles re- 
ceived by the library appeared recently 
in the paper. 


Menasha. An increase of 506 books 
in November compared with the same 
month last year was reported by Miss 
Harriett Northrup, librarian. 100 new 
readers were registered, and 129 new 
books added. 


Milwaukee. A group of 125 etchings 
block prints and wood cuts of Austrian 
and German artists featuring quaint 
streets and water front scenes of Ger- 
man and Austrian towns was exhibited 
at the library in November. E. E. See- 
bach, of the library, obtained the exhibit 
from Miss Caroline Schoch, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Daytime Americanization classes or- 
ganized under the auspices of the school 
board meet in the public library three 
times a week. 


A new branch library in the rooms of 
the Milwaukee Academy of Medicine has 
recently been established. 


The Auer Avenue Branch has recently 
doubled their collection of adult’s books 
in German and English. The 8th Ave- 
nue Branch reports that the greater part 
of the demand for books from their pa- 
trons is for travel, science, and books of 
education. The branch was opened in 
1924, and during 1926 issued a total of 
140,000 books. More than 36,000 more 
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books were issued in the city during 
November than during October. 


Mineral Point. The congestion on the 
shelves has been somewhat relieved late- 
ly by the withdrawal of several hundred 
volumes of books which have passed their 
usefulness. These were selected by the 
librarian and a member of the library 
board in conference with the library 
visitor. By the withdrawal of these 
volumes space was obtained for shelving 
the books which have been recently add- 
ed, obviating the necessity of purchasing 
new shelving. The collection has been 
rearranged, removing some of the older 
bound periodicals to the store room, thus 
expanding the sections for the classified 
books on the open shelves. An additional 
catalog case and a vertical file have also 
been added to the library’s equipment. 

The library reminds its patrons that 
during the snowy winter months books 
may be returned and received by parcel 
post for a few cents’ postage. 


Neenah. The circulation reported for 
November was 5298. 158 books were 
repaired in the library. 


Oconto. The interest of children’s 
Book Week has been sustained by a 
careful planning of stories for the en- 
suing weeks. A contest based on stories 
of the story hour was offered to the chil- 
dren. 


Racine. Work on a glass and steel 
mezzanine floor to hold 10,000 additional 
books in the Racine Main Library will 
be started in January. The floor will be 
built above the present tiers of shelv- 
ing in the east central portion of the 
building. 

A sixteen weeks’ lecture course will be 
presented during the winter under the 
auspices of the Racine Public Library, 
as provided by the council in its 1927 
appropriation. 4 talks will be on art 
and 12 on literary aspects of the Bible. 


Rice Lake. Story hours, suggestions 
for holidays, entertaining books that 
make fine Christmas gifts, and new books 
were all featured in the weekly notes 
in the paper early in December. ‘The 
collections at the three school stations 
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netted a circulation of 230 volumes for 
November. 

Sheboygan. The visits made by Miss 
Frances Meyer, children’s librarian, to 
the schools during November resulted in 
a decided increase in the use of the 
library by the children. 

793 volumes were circulated on No- 
vember 20, a record day in the history 
of the library. The total circulation for 
November was 11,607, an increase of 
1,490 over the same month of last year. 

Superior. In November the library 
began broadcasting stories each Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons at 5:30 from 
station WEBC. Mrs. Florence Men- 
denhall and Miss Kathleen Neis are in 
charge of the work. 

On December 2 the library entertained 
the Americanization classes from night 
school. About 65 students attended, and 
all seemed to enjoy the evening. There 
were on display posters from many for- 
eign lands, exhibits of foreign books, 
translations of American classics, books 
of travel, and easy books for new Amer- 
icans. There were stereopticon views of 
many countries. The majority of the 
students who did not have library cards 
obtained them that night, and most of 
them went away with books under their 
arms. Eleven different nationalities 
were represented. 

Twenty-five per cent increase in cir- 
culation during November over the cor- 
responding month in 1925 was reported 
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by Miss Saks in charge of statistics of 
the library. This is the largest circu- 
lation in the history of the library. The 
weekly story hours attracted 1398 chil- 
dren during the month. The new station 
established at Lake Superior mission has 
not been as successful as it was hoped. 

Traveling Library Department. In 
one day in the middle of November re- 
quests for information were received on 
the following subjects: Christmas 
paintings, American folk songs, Utah 
and the Mormons, our banking system, 
McNary-Haugen bill, bread and how to 
make it, duties of health officers, furni- 
ture, commercial crises, mounting of 
stuffed birds, community spirit, sales- 
manship, habit and heredity, chemistry 
in the home, perpetual motion, the Cum- 
berland road, Virginia reel, faking of 
old furniture, criticism of Chinese 
theater, famous hymn writers, folklore 
in America, dentistry, Christmas cus- 
toms. During November 21,000 volumes 
were distributed into the state by the 
Department. On Monday, January 
tenth, 273 request letters were received 
by the Department. 

Waupun. A corner of the public 
library bearing the placard, “Wisconsin 
in books,” attracted considerable atten- 
tion during December. There were fifty 
books written by Wisconsin authors, 
together with books on the history of 
the state. Authors represented included 
many names of international reputation. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Hewins, Caroline M. A_ mid-century 


child and her books. 1926. 136p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2 028.5 
A little lavendar volume, made more 


quaint with old fashioned illustrations, gives 
Miss Hewins’ rambling recollections of the 
books of her childhood. Will be wanted as 
filling in the story of children’s literature. 
“Peter Piper’s practical principles of plain 
and perfect pronunciation” (alphabet) is 
printed in full. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Barton, Bruce. The Book nobody 
knows. 1926. 306p. Bobbs, $2.50 
220.7 


An easily written, popular account of the 
Bible devised to stimulate reading. Good 
for small libraries. 

See Booklist 23.61. Nov. ’26. 


Browne, Lewis. This believing world. 
1926. 347p. Macmillan, $3.50. 290 


A popular work on comparative religion. 
Traces the growth of religious faith from 
earliest times to the rise and spread of the 
great religions. Covers a vast field but gives 
no sense of compression and is most read- 
able. 

See Booklist 23.108 Dec. ‘26. 


Furfey, Paul H. The gang age. 1926. 
189p. Maemillan, $2. 136.7 
Easily read explanation of the psychology 
and behavior of the boy before he reaches 
adolescence. Defines the age, explains the 
application of mental tests to it and analyses 
the relation of the boy to his home and com- 
munity. An excellent companion volume to 
Puffer, The Boy and his Gang. 


Gruenberg, Benjamin C. ed. Guidance 
of childhood and youth. 324p. 
Macmillan 136.7 

A selection of readings in child study 
compiled by the Child study Association of 

America. An excellent source book for 

Study groups. 


Taylor, W. S. Readings in abnor- 
mal psychology. 1926. 789p. Ap- 
pleton, $4. 132 


A volume of readings representing all 
phases of abnormal phychology, with ex- 
tensive bibliography. For larger libraries. 


Sociology 


Groves, Ernest R. The drifting home. 
1926. 217p. Houghton, $1.75. 392 

A sane discussion of some of the problems 
of parenthood and the modern home. Some 
of the chapters have appeared in magazines. 


Taylor, Carl C. Human relations. 
1926. 328p. Harper, $2.75. 300 


Begins with the home and expands thru 
church, school, industry and the community, 
to state, national and international rela- 
tionships. Designed as a college text in 
civics, but should be very usable with clubs 
and study groups. Author is dean of the 
graduate school at North Carolina state col- 
lege. Published as one of Harper’s Social 
science series. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. On the trail 
of ancient man. 1926. 375p. il- 
lus. Putnam, $6. 508.5 


Since 1921 field work under Dr. Andrews 
has been going on in central Asia to test 
the theory that this region was the center 
from which mammalian life was dispersed to 
the rest of the world. This book presents 
a preliminary account of the work so far. 
An intensely interesting narrative with an 
appeal for the adventure lover. Some of 
the material has appeared in Asia. 


Giles, Dorothy. The little kitchen gar- 

den. 98p. illus. Little, $1.75. 635 

Delightful reading for any one who loves 

a garden and has many valuable hints, but 

not an essential purchase as a _ practical 
garden book. 


Mears, Eliot G. and Tobriner, M. O. 
Principles and practices of coopera- 
tive marketing. 1926. 580p. il- 
lus. Ginn, $3.20. 631.18 

The best recent book on its subject. Its 
particular merit is that it is not only de- 
seriptive, but analytical as well and dis- 
cusses cooperation from a broad economic 
and legal viewpoint. For any library where 
there is either practical or theoretical in- 
terest in the subject. 


Taylor, Carl C. Rural sociology. 1926. 
509p. Harper, $3. 630.1 


A thorough and systematic treatment, in- 
tended as a college text, in one of the new 
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fields in sociology. In three parts: The Hill, W. E. Among us cats. 1926. il- 
foundations of rural society; Rural social lus. Harper, $2 817 or 827 


problems; The farmer and his society. Has 
material of value for any one interested in 
rural life. Published as one of Harper’s 
Social Science series. 


Fine Arts 
Carrick, Alice Van Leer. Collector’s 
luck in England. 1926. 229p. il- 
lus. Little, $3. 749 


A book that the traveler as well as the 
collector will enjoy. For the latter there is 
a list of antique shops in London and 
towns in the south of England. 


Cornelius, Charles O. Early Ameri- 
can furniture. 1926. 278p. illus. 
Century, $4. 749 


The author has aimed at giving the pro- 
per background for the study and appreci- 
ation of American furniture. Is well illus- 
trated with a useful bibliography and a 
good index. By the associate curator of 
American art in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Masters of music. 1926. 


Houghton, $2.75. 
780.9 


Brief biographies and criticisms of 14 
masters of music. Is pleasantly written and 
could be used with young people. Good for 
a small library that has few books of the 


Grew, Sydney. 
8331p. illus. 


kind on its shelves. 
Pulver, Jeffrey. Johannes Brahms. 
1926. 345p. Harper, $2. 780.9 


A study of the life and music of a com- 
poser who is becoming better known to un- 
musical people through records and radio 
programs. His was a quiet, uneventful life 
so the book is not exciting, but it is far from 
dull and is well worth having along with 
others in the Masters of Music series 


Literature 
Drake, William A. ed. Ameri- 
can criticism. 1926. 368p. Har- 


court, $2.50. 804 


A selection from the best critical writ- 
ing of 1926. Mary M. Colum on Stuart P. 
Sherman, Robert L. Duffus on Dreiser, Sin- 
clair Lewis on Self-conscious America, Ed- 
gar Lee Masters on The American back- 
ground, Gilbert Seldes on Ring Lardner, 
Carl Van Doren on Melville, are some of 
the contributions. Useful where there is 
much call from clubs. 


This artist’s series of drawings Among us 
mortals is well know to Sunday newspaper 
readers. In the present series humans and 
their foibles are as amusingly presented in 
the guise of cats. 


Kester, Katharine. The Christmas child 

comes in. 1925. 49p. Baker, 50c. 

812 or 822 

A dramatization in two acts of Zona Gale’s 

story Christmas. Calls for a large cast, 

including adults and children, and would be 

excellent for performance by schools or Sun- 
day schools. Royalty of $5. 


Warner, Frances Lester. Surprising 
the family; and other peradventures. 


1926. 198p. Houghton, $1.75. 
814 or 824 
Witty essays on human relations, espe- 


cially within the family. By the author of 
Endicott and I and Groups and couples. 
Some of the chapters have appeared in the 
Atlantic and in Harper's. 


Poetry 


Frothingham, Robert. Songs of adven- 

ture. 1926. 205p. Houghton, $2. 

811 or 821.08. 

A charming little book for any reader who 

has any of the spirit of wanderlust and ad- 

venture. Well selected with many poems 
new to the anthologies. 


Vachel. The candle in the 
clearing. 1926. 130p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $2. 811 or 821 

A book of poems born of the mountains. 

A continuity runs through it in “The forest 

ranger’s courtship” and “The forest ranger’s 

honeymoon.” 


Lindsay, 


MacDonald, Wilson. Out of the wilder- 
ness. 1926. 209p. Scribner, $2. 
811 or 821 
A book of verse by a Canadian poet. 
Will be enjoyed most by those who love the 
tang of the woods. Of uneven merit. The 
outdoor poems are much the best. 


Woodworth. Selected 

187p. Doran, $2. 
811 or 821 

A beautiful selection from the works of 


one who had a rare lyric gift. 
See Booklist 23:124 Dec. ’26. 


Lizette 
1926. 


Reese, 
poems. 
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Sassoon, Siegfried. Satirical poems. 
1926. 61p. Viking press, $1.50. 

821 

The poems are well described in the title. 


Certain readers will find much intellectual 


enjoyment in their deft phrasing and caustic 
wit. 


Strong, L. A. G. The best poems 
of 1926. 234p. Dodd, $2. 821.08 


A selection of English and American verse. 
Includes some interesting modern experi- 
ments in ballad measure. 


Teasdale, Sara. Dark of the moon. 
1926. 92p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


There is a more sombre note in these 
poems of her maturity. 
See Booklist 23:124 Dec. ’26. 


Thomas, Edith M. Selected poems. 
1926. 247p. Harper, $2. 

811 or 821 

A memoir by Jessie B. Rittenhouse in- 
troduces this volume. Miss Thomas began 
writing for the Century in the year of its 
founding and continued as a contributor to 
the best magazines to the year of her 


death, 1925. 
Travel 
Colum, Padraic. The road round Ire- 
land. 1926. 492p. Macmillan, $4. 
914.15 


This charming book on Ireland follows no 
such orderly course as is indicated by the 
title. The author leads off on any road that 
takes his fancy. There is a chapter on the 
Abbey theatre and other notes on modern 
Irish literature, and the illustrations are 
from paintings and etchings. 


Palmer. W. P. Things seen on the Eng- 
lish lakes. 1926. 155p. illus. 
Dutton, $1.50. 914.2 


Satisfactory little book with good text and 
excellent illustrations. 


Seitz, Don C. The great island. 1926. 
251p. illus. Century, $3. 917.18 
The author, an American journalist, made 
a journey to Newfoundland in the dead of 
winter and the book affords a veritable voy- 
age of discovery to the reader, so little do 
we know of the region. The author’s in- 
terest in the subject, his journalistic skill 
and the scanty literature on this island make 
the book a real acquisition. 
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Strachey, J. St. Loe. 
ings. 


American sound- 
1926. 256p. Appleton, $2.50 
917.3 

A refreshing commentary from an Eng- 
lishman. Mr. Strachey, editor of the Spec- 
tator, has known America and Americans 
for years, and his soundings are carefully 
taken. Chapters well worth heeding are 


those on National prejudices and The real 
and unreal America. 


Thompson, Wallace. Rainbow 


coun- 
tries of Central America. 1926. 
284p. illus. Dutton, $5. 917.28 


The title suggests pure description, but 
the book is really one of information, his- 
torical, social and economic. By the author 
of The Mexican mind and other works. 


Biography 
Black, Jack. You can’t win. 1926. 
394p. Macmillan, $2. 921 


Autobiography of a boy who early became 
motherless and was left too much alone by 
a father who didn’t know what to do with 
him. Seeking adventure, he left home and 
drifted into a life of crime which he led for 
twenty-five years. He tells of the futility 
of that sort of life and of the effect of mis- 
managed penal institutions on criminals. 
The first time he was treated decently by of- 
ficers of justice he felt under obligations to 
go straight and has since been a responsible 
member of society. 


Chase, Cleveland. The young Voltaire. 
1926. 2538p. Longmans, $3. 921 

An interesting account of Voltaire’s early 
years presenting him in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light to those who have known only of 
his later phases. Author holds that Vol- 
tair’s career was determined by his stay in 


England. For larger libraries. 
Clark, Barrett H. Eugene O’Neill. 
1926. 110p. McBride, $1. 921 


Sympathetic sketch of O’Neill’s early life, 
followed by critical comment on the plays, 
and bibliography. 

See Booklist 23:128 Dec. ’26. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. The face of 
silence. 1926. 255p. Dutton, $3. 
921 


An account of the life and work of Rama 
Krishna, a Hindoo mystic who lived in the 
last century. There is much in his cult that 
parallels Christian science. Stresses the 
value of meditation. 
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Perry, Bliss, ed. The heart of Emer- 
son’s journals. 1926. 357p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 921 

A delight in its revelation of Emerson’s 
mind. A book of wisdom that any reader 
of the essays will enjoy. 

See Booklist 23:129 Dec. ’26. 


Rankin, George William Dempster 
Hoard. 1925. 261p. illus. W. D. 
Hoard and Sons, Ft. Atkinson, $2. 

921 


Libraries thruout the state will be inter- 
ested in this biography of a man who as 
governor and as chief promotor of the dairy 
industry played so important a part in the 
state’s history. Written in a pleasant read- 
able style and rich in information. (Re- 
view copy by courtesy of the Fort Atkinson 
Library). 


Redman, Ben Ray. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. 1926. 96p. McBride, $1. 
921 


Critical study of Robinson’s development 
as a poet since the publication of his first 
small volume in 1896. Places him high 
among his contemporaries, a man who be- 
longs to no school, uninfluenced by current 
tendencies. 


Stelzle, Charles. A son of the Bowery. 
1926. 335p. Doran, $3.50. 921 
Born in poverty on New York’s East 
Side, the author worked his way up by way 
of the trade union to positions of distinc- 
tion in the ministry, journalism and social 
service. A readable and typically Ameri- 
ean story. 


Fiction 


Anderson, Sherwood. Tar, a mid-west 
childhood. 1926. 346p. Boni & 
Liveright, $3. 

Autobiographical narrative based on the 
author’s boyhood. A series of incidents and 
impressions as recorded on the mind of a 
sensitive boy. Expensive and not needed in 
small libraries. Parts have appeared in 
Woman’s Home Companion and American 
Mercury. 


Cather, Willa. My mortal enemy. 1926. 
122p. Knopf, $2.50. 

Appeared as a short story in McCalls 
Magazine for March 1926. Is the story of 
a woman who renounces wealth for love and 
becomes embittered. Very beautifully made 
up but too expensive for small libraries. 

See Booklist 23:132 Dec. ’26. 
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Chambers, Robert W. The man they 

hanged. 1926. 416p. Appleton, $2. 

A vindication of Captain Kidd in story 

form. Told from the point of view of a 

devoted follower. A good historical novel 
giving a vivid picture of old New York. 


Cooper, Courtney’ Riley. Oklahoma. 
1926. 3038p. Little, $2. 

A story of the opening of Oklahoma to 
settlement. Mark Sturdevant, the hero, is 
Pawnee Bill’s lieutenant, and there is an 
interesting love story. A good novel of the 
old west. 

See Booklist 23:132 Dec. ’26. 


Diehl, Ludwig. The sardonic smile. 
1926. 299p. Houghton, $2.50. 

A novel, translated from the German, 
following the life of Heinrich Heine, with 
many translations from his poems. For 
larger libraries or where there is consider- 
able German interest. 


Grey, Zane. Under the Tonto rim. 
1926. 281p. Harper, $2. 


The heroine is a rural welfare worker in 
a backward mountain district, the hero a 
simple, honest son of the woods. <A quieter 
novel than his others, with very little gun 
play. Will appeal to the sentimental rather 
than the adventurous. 


Heyward, DuBose. Angel. 1926. 287p. 
Doran, $2. 

A story of the North Carolina moun- 
tains, told in dialect that is true to the 
mountain speech, altho not difficult to read. 
Angel, a mountain preacher’s daughter, is 
forced into a marriage, while her lover, a 
moonshiner, is serving a jail sentence. In 
the end the two lovers are united and with 
their child go out together into the world. 
By the author of Porgy. 

See Booklist 23:188, Dec. ’26. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. The wishing 
carpet. 1926. 265p. Appleton, $2. 
The setting is a southern mill town, the 
heroine the daughter of a doctor from the 
North, who had come there for his wife’s 
health, taken an interest in the mill people, 
and staid. This interest continues to absorb 
his daughter after his death and almost 
prompts her to make a mistake in choosing 
between two men. Moves briskly. A read- 
able story. 


Parrish, Anne. Tomorrow’ morning. 


1926. 305p. Harper, $2. 


When Kate Star left art school to marry 
Joe Green she was fully determined that she 
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would not give up her painting, and her 
husband fitted up a studio in the new home 
for that purpose. The years go by and the 
studio is put to every other use than the one 
for which it was intended, but always there 
is the feeling that tomorrow she will begin. 
Has many of the qualities of The perennial 
bachelor, but is less incisive and less bitter. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Tish plays the 
game. 1926. 284p. Doran, $2. 


Five short stories in which the redoubt- 
able Tish and her friends, Aggie and Lizzie, 
find themselves in as many amusing or 
absurd situations. Reprinted from Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Ruck, Berta. The pearl thief. 
8356p. Dodd, $2. 


To be discovered living in luxury at a 
Swiss winter resort by the man who sus- 
pects her of having stolen a valuable string 
of pearls is the predicament of the heroine. 
One of this author’s characteristically enter- 
taining stories, altho the plot creaks in 
places. 


1926. 


Shuster, George N. The hill of happi- 
ness. 1926. 164p. Appleton, $1.75. 


The hill being one on which the monastery 
of St. Bonaventure is situated. No doubt 
this monastery really exists, and the stories 
about the good Franciscan brothers may be 
true. At any rate, they are charming. A 
restful book and one of rare sweetness. 


Turnbull, Margaret. The left 
1926. 3812p. Reilly & Lee, $2. 


Story of Emmietta Weston who [lived in 
a small village near New York, a slave to 
her father who uses up the best years of her 
life and then leaves her a wealthy woman— 
and a dowdy little old maid. This is the 
story of her blossoming out. Will be popu- 
lar with certain readers. 


Walpole, Hugh. Harmer John. 1926. 
411p. Doran, $2. 


The story of how Harmer John, a foreign 
idealist, comes to live in Polchester, the 
scene of the author’s Cathedral; of how be- 
cause he loves the beauty of the town he 
wishes its ugly slum, Seatown, to be de- 
stroyed; and of how illy the smug old town 
rewards him. 

See Booklist 23:135 Dec. ’26. 


Wells, H. G. The world of William 
Clissold. 1926. 2 v. Doran, $5. 
Altho cast in the form of a novel, and al- 
tho it recounts several love affairs, this 
work will have little to offer the average 
novel reader. Its appeal will be to those 


lady. 
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who for many years have been following 
with interest the progress of Mr. Wells’ 
mind. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 23:135 Dec. ’26. 


Childrens Books 
For younger children. 


Byron, May. J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan 
and Wendy, retold for boys and 
girls. School ed. 1926. 128p._ il- 
lus. Scribner, 88 cents. 

The same story as that “retold for little 
people’ (Bulletin Nov. ’26), but not the 
same text. The pictures are the same with 
a few more added and they are as suitable 
for this simplified version as Rackham’s are 
for Peter Pan in Kensington gardens. The 
publisher’s reinforcing makes this edition 
desirable and if only one book can be bought 
this school edition is preferable to the one 
“retold for little people”. It will serve both 
groups. 


Field, Rachel. Eliza and the _ elves. 


1926. 96p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Whimsical, cleverly written stories and 
poems of elves and their pranks. It should 
find readers among the children of fairy tale 
age, and a place in a large children’s depart- 
ment. Expensive. 

See Booklist 23:136 Dec. ’26. 


Grishina, N. G. Peter Pea. 1926. 96p. 
illus. Stokes, $1.50. 

Large type, appropriate pictures and a 

new but convincing variation of the Tom 


Thumb theme make this story a most ac- 
ceptable addition to books for little child- 
ren. Expensive for its size but not for its 
quality. 
See Booklist 23:136 Dec. ’26. 
Milne, A. A. Winnie-the-pooh. 
158p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Delightful story sprinkled with nonsense 
and with many illustrations, told for Christo- 
pher Robin’s benefit when he was very 
young, but for every one else to enjoy. 

3 cheers for Pooh! 


1926. 


(For who?) 

For Pooh. 

See Booklist 23:137 Dec. ’26. 

Robinson, Mabel L. Little Lucia’s 
school. 1926. 138p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $1.50. 


Little Lucia learns to skate and ride horse- 
back at boarding school while her father 
and mother are abroad. The child has every- 
thing she wants but escapes being spoiled. 
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A natural story which will be liked by little 
girls. Expensive for a book of its size. 


Stein, Evaleen. Children’s stories. 
1926. 175p. illus. Page, $1.65. 
Simply devised stories which tell the ori- 
gin of or myths about many every day 
things. Could be used to supplement ele- 
mentary commercial geography lessons. Good 

print. 

Wiggin, Kate D. and Smith, Nora A. 
Twilight stories. 1926. 228p. il- 
lus. Houghton, $1.75. 

A delightful collection of rather unusual 


stories for reading and telling to young 
children. 


Good Stories. 
Forbes, Helen Cady. Mary and Marcia 
partners. 1926. 159p. Macmillan, 
$2. 


Mary from the city and Marcia of the 
country go into partnership, and in various 
ways earn money to help send Marcia’s 
brother to college. A splendid story for 
girls. 


Marshall, Archibald. John. 1926. 168p. 
Dodd, $1.75. 


A story for girls. John is a girl from 
Australia who, with her sister, Jane, is sent 
to England to school. John, who is lively 
and high spirited, steps off with the wrong 
foot in the school and makes herself un- 
popular, but in the end rights herself. 


Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Becky 
Landers, frontier warrior. 1926. 
234p. Macmillan, $2. 

A stirring tale of Kentucky in the days of 
the Revolution. Becky is a girl of 15 years 
who acts as a man of the family when 
her father is killed and her brother cap- 
tured by Indians. Well written. 


Skinner, Constance Lindsay. 
leader. 1926. 219p. 
$1.75. 

Story of early days in Tennessee and of 
a boy who was adopted by the Creeks. A 
very much worth while story. 

See Booklist 23:138 Dec. ’26. 


The white 
Macmillan, 


Poetry 


Edgar, M. G. and Chilman, Eric. A 
treasury of verse for school and 


home. 1926. 523p. illus. Crow- 
ell, $2.50. £21.08 
A very inclusive collection of new and 


old poetry. The old predominates but the 
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new is judiciously chosen. If the contents 
were broken up into smaller groups the 
book would be more attractive for use. 


Taylor, Jane and Ann. Meddlesome 
Matty and other poems for infant 
minds. New’ ed. 1926. 54p. il- 
lus. Viking Press, $1.75. 821 


“Moral instruction” phrased in verse with 
direful endings, lacking the relieving humor 
of the similar verses of Slovenly Peter. The 
selection excludes the gentler nature poems 
of the Taylors and the rhymes, such as “1 
love little Pussy.” The small pictures in 
color reproduce old fashioned illustrations. 
Interesting as a piece of book making and 
because it revives some children’s verse of 
a past age. 


History—Biography—T ravel 


Hammond, John W. A _ magician of 
science. 1926. 210p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $1.75. 921 


A simply written account of one of the 
most fascinating of modern men, Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz; presented as one who, 
in spite of his greatness, was “just human 
and glad to be of use in the world.” 


Singmaster, Elsie. The book of the 
United States. 1926. 318p  Dor- 
an, $2. 973 

An unusually interesting book. The 


language is simple and dignified. The events 
are all explained in reasonable’ terms 
founded on geographical or political situa- 
tions. The reading suggestions for each 
chapter are alive and stimulating. Will be 
an asset in any children’s room. 


Sugimoto, Etsu Inagaki and Austen, 
Nancy V. With Taro and Hana in 
Japan. 1926. 120p. illus. Stokes, 
$1 915.2 


Madame Sugimoto who wrote The daughter 
of the Samurai here tells of her first visit 
to Japan with her two American born child- 
ren. It is very charming, and gives more of 
the real life of Japan than has been possible 
in other children’s books. 


New Editions 


Children’s Classics. 
Bunyan. 
(abridged) 
MacDonald. The princess and the 
goblin. 


Maemillan, $1.75. 
Pilgrim’s progress 
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Clemens, S. L. Personal recollections of 
Joan of Arc. 1926. 596p. illus. 
Harper, $2.50. 

Reprinted from the old plates on a larger 
page, with illustrations by G. B. Cutts. 
Buy if a more ornamental edition seems 
desirable. 


Dix, Beulah Marie. Soldier Rigdale. 
new ed. 1926. 3238p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


Reprint of a story of colonial days for 
boys and girls. Has proved its popularity 
over a period of 26 years. 


Gilbert Henry. The book of pirates. 


n.d. 319p. illus. Crowell, $2.75. 


A reprint of an old favorite, with spir- 
ited illustrations in color. 
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Macdonald, George. At the back of the 

north wind. 1926. 3826p. McKay, 

$1. 

The very enjoyable pictures by Gertrude 

Kay do much to make this inexpensive edi- 

tion (in The Newberry classics) welcome. 

The princess and Curdie appears in the same 
edition. 


Malory, Sir Thomas. The romance of 
King Arthur and his knights of the 
Round table. 1926. 517p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 398 

If the library lacks an edition of Malory 
in modern English, it will be glad to know 
of this reprint of the edition abridged by 

A. W. Pollard and illustrated by Arthur 

Rackham. Good print and attractive page. 

Glossary. 





